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There is no doubt that the organization of education in Mughal India 
was on markedly different lines than the one created slowly and with a 
very tight purse, created by the British in India in the nineteenth century, 
patterned after European institutions. The fact that its education system 
was different does not necessarily mean that it was purposeless and 
ineffective. 

As to purpose, one may begin with a quotation from Abu'l Fazl, 
Akbar's famous scholarly advisor. In the 'a'dn-i amuzish (regulations 
regarding istructions) in the X 'dn-iAkbard Abul Fazl lays out the rules, 
curriculum and system of education to be followed in the schools: 
In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for years 
at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great portion 
of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many books. 
His Majesty orders that every schoolboy should first learn to write 
the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several forms. 
He ought to learn the shape and the name of each letter, which may 
be done in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined 
letters. They may be practiced for a week, after which the boy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory 
some verse in the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written 
separately. Care is to be taken that he learns to understand everything 
himself; but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for 
some time to do daily practice in writing a hemistich or verse. (This 
way he) will soon acquire a current hand. The teacher ought 
especially to look after five things: knowledge of the letters, meaning 
of words, the. hemistich, and the formal lesson. If this method of 
teaching be adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or even in a day, 
what it took others years to understand, so much so that people will 
get astonished. Every boy ought to read books on morals (akhldq), 
arithmetic (hisdb), the accountancy (siydq), agriculture (falahat), 
mensuration (masdhat), geometry (handasah), astronomy (nujum), 
physiognomy (ramal), household matters (tadbdr-i manzil). the rules 
of the government (siydsat-i madan), medicine {tibb), logic (mantiq), 
physical sciences ('ilm-i tabi'i), sciences, and spirituall sciences 
CUm-i ildhi), as well as history (tdrdkh), all of which may be 
gradually acquired. In studying Sanskrit, students ought to learn the 
bydkaran (grammar), Niydi, Beddnta (Vedanta) and Patdnjal (Yoga). 
No one should be allowed to neglect those things which the present 
time requires....' 
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This description of the mode of teaching in the schools (madrasas) 
at least makes it clear that under Akbar (a) education was sought to be 
brought under state purview; (b) emphasis was on a method to impart 
comprehension rather than mere learning by the system of rote; (c) the 
thrust was on the topics other than religious sciences with almost all 
the known branches of sciences being emphased; and (d) the teaching 
of the non-Muslim wards and students were also taken care of. 

Badauni also asserts this point when he laments: 

Reading of Arabic and its learning was looked upon as crime and 
fiqh (jurisprudence) and tafsdr (exegesis of the Quran), hadith, and 
their study was considered bad and disapproved of. Nujum 
(astronomy), hikmat (philosophy), tardkh (history) and afsana 
(novels) were cultivated and thought necessary. 2 

Emphasising the importance given in this scheme to the non-religious 
curriculum and the fact that it was to be taught both to the Muslims 
and non-Muslims, Badauni says: 

In this year (995AH / 1586AD) it was ordered that all sections (har 
qaum) should give up Arabic sciences ( 'ul0m-i 'arabi 'yah) and apart 
from the 'ulum-i gharibah (external sciences), like nuj0m 
(astronomy), hisab (mathematics), tibb (medicine), and falsafah 
(philosophy) should study nothing else. The date of this was found 
as kasad-ifazl. 2 

Some schools seem to have been constructed under imperial sponsorship 
since the reign of Humayun. Maham Anaga, the foster mother of Akbar 
opened a madrasa known as Madrasa-i Begum which was also known 
as Khairul Manazil.* It was a residential institution with students 
residing in the rooms of this double-storeyed structure. The classes 
were held in the hall. At Agra, according to Badauni, there was another 
great college being run in the hospice of the learned scholar Shah Mir. 5 
There are numerous references to a madrasa or a school meant for the 
royal princes and princesses being run inside the Imperial palace at 
Fathpur Sikri. Monserrate describes it when he mentions that Akbar 
appointed him to for 'education and training' of the royal wards. 6 

Further impetus to the madrasas was given during the reign of 
Jahangir. On his accession, the edicts of his first regnal year mention 
that in case of the death of a person who died without an heir, the 
proceeds from his property would be utilized in good works like repair 
of mosques, wells, sarais and madrasas. 1 

Abdul Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi, the noted scholar of Jahangirs reign 
was educated in the 'Madrasa-i DehlV which according to him was 
about two miles from his house. 8 
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During the reign of Shahjahan we get reference to two schools 
which were founded by him, one at Agra and the other at Delhi, in 
which the teachers were directly appointed by the emperor."' During 
his reign Lahore, Ahmadabad, Burhanpur, Jaurtpur, Sirhind. Thanesar 
and Ambala emerged as important seats of learning and attracted a 
number of students from distant places. 10 

During the reign of Aurangzeb an attempt was made to introduce 
free education, but unfortunately the attempt was not successful. 
However as an experiment Aurangzeb ordered the opening of a madrasa 
to cater to the Bohras of Gujarat. Teachers were appointed and a system 
of monthly examination was introduced. It was further ordained that 
the result of the students would be communicated to the emperor for 
his personal assessment." 

A large number of maktabs, and madrasas were also attached to 
the mosques and hospices where the scholars would assemble to impart 
education. Presumably these institutions were exclusively for the 
Muslim students. 

The maktabs or schools, however, appear to have catered to both 
the Muslim and Hindu students. Miyan Shaikh 'Abdullah Badauni, a 
Hindu convert to Islam, as a young student prior to his conversion 
attended classes and studied such Persian texts as Bust an -i Sa'dd. 
Badauni mentions that one day when Miyan's teacher was leaching 
him a lesson from Bustdn and came to a couplet in praise of the Prophet, 
for whom the word "Chosen One' was used, he enquired from his teacher 
"What is the meaning of this couplet? Explain it to me in Hindi". The 
teacher enquired "What business have you (as a Hindu) with this hikdyat 
(story)?"' 2 

During the reign of Shahjahan, Balkrishan Brahman as per the 
tradition of the family' was sent to study in the maktab of 'Abdul Majid. 
a teacher 'who had no equal in the city of Hisar'. 13 It was he who 
taught him how to write. 14 Under his guidance Balkrishan gained 
knowledge of Persian and expertise in its idioms and metaphors. 1 ' 
Balkrishan claims to have achieved competence in composing inshd at 
the early stages while he was still at the maktab. He boasts that the 
children at the madrasa and the street, due to his expertise, nicknamed 
him 'munshi'. He learned his arithmetic and siyaq (accountancy) in 
the office of one of the 'dmil and hakim (official) of Hisar. 16 He further 
brushed his knowledge of inshd as the shdgird (student) of Shaikh Jalal 
Hisari with whom he remained for nine years. 17 

Shan Sarang Sural Singh, the author of Tazkira-i Pdr Hass0 Tgli, a 
petty bureaucrat during the reign of Shahjahan, was similarly educated 
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and trained at Lahore by Abdul Karim, a scholar of that city. Abdul 
Karim taught Surat Singh, making him study works of poets like Yusufi, 
Jami, Anwari, and Khaqani besides teaching him books like Tuhfat ul 
Ahrar Subhat ul Abrar, Akhlaq-i Ndsiri and various other makt0bat 
(epistological collections) and works in prose and poetry. 18 

In Banaras, Thatta, and Multan there were schools where Brahmans 
taught and both Hindus and Muslims recieved education.' 9 During the 
eighteenth century we have Munshi Meghraj who corrected the drafts 
of Tahmas Beg Khan, when the later finished his diary in 1782. 20 

These madrasas and maktabs were generally day schools having 
two sessions with a recess in between. 21 

For the Hindus, Banaras was an important seat of learning. 
According to Bernier it could be considered as 'the general school of 
the Gentiles (Hindus)'. He in fact calls it as the 'Athens of India'. He 
does say however that Banaras 'contains no colleges or regular classes, 
as in our universities'. Eminent teachers took their classes with 'four 
disciples, others six or seven, and most eminent may have twelve twelve 
or fifteen'. These students would sit at the feet of their tutors 'in different 
parts of the town in private houses' and merchants' gardens in the suburb 
of the town for 'ten or twelve years', during which time 'the work of 
instruction proceeds but slowly'. 22 

He further says that this pursuit of knowledge "entertains no hope 
that honours" or emoluments' may be awarded to them at the end. The 
scholars' dietary wants were taken care of in the shape of 'kichery, a 
mingled mess of vegetables' supplied by rich merchants. 23 

Tavernier-on the other hand describes a college established by Raja 
Jai Singh at Banaras near the Temple of Visvesvara. This college, he 
says, was meant for the education of the young men 'of good families' . 
The medium of instruction was Sanskrit: 

I saw the children of the Prince, who were being educated there by 
several Brahmans, who taught them to read and write in a language 
which is reserved to the priests of the idols (i.e. Sanskrit) and very 
different from that spoken by the people. 24 

He also adds: 

...throwing my eyes upwards, I perceived a double gallery which 
ran all round it (the building), and in the lower the two Princes were 
seated, accompanied by many young nobles and numerous Brahmans, 
who were making different figures like those of mathematics, on the 
ground with chalk. 25 

Tavernier also mentions that the college teachers had in their possession 
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two globes, presented to them by the Dutch. When they enquired where 
France was 'I pointed out the position of France upon them'. 26 

Although there were not many separate colleges exclusively dealing 
with the medical sciences, as in Alleppo, Egypt or Iran, their existence 
is testified in India as well. Monserrate pointedly mentions 'a very 
famous school of medicine' at Sirhind, 'from which doctors are sent 
out all over the empire?' 27 Abdul Baqi Nahawandi mentions the 
madrasa of Hakim Shams and Hakim Mu'in atThatta, where they also 
gave lectures on medicine. 28 Similarly, Mir Abu Turab Gujarati, a 
physician and contemporary of Akbar, had his own maktab, where he 
imparted education. 29 Abdul Hamid Lahori mentions a certain Hakim 
Mir Muhammad Hashim who used to impart instruction in his own 
school at Ahmadabad. 30 Hakim Alimuddin Wazir Khan is said to have 
built a madrasa at his native town Chiniot in the Punjab." 

One may assume that in these schools run by the tabibs, the 
curriculum included a study of texts on tibb. This impression is 
strengthened by Abul Fazl's statement in Ain-i Akbari, that Akbar had 
directed the inclusion of tibb with the other sciences in the school 
curriculum. 12 The well-known Nizami syllabus (Dars-i Nizamiya) 
included, besides other texts, the following well-known texts on tibb: 
Sharh-i Asbab, Mu'jaz alQanun, Qanun of Abu 'Ali Sina, al-Nafisi 
and Hidayah-i Sa 'ida. n 

Another form in which education in tibb may have been imparted 
was through dawakhanas (dispensaries) and sharbatkhanas (syrup 
houses / distilleries), often run through state munificence. 34 

The most important centres of medical education during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, were located in Iran, 
from where many physicians in India were recruited. M A sizeable 
number of physicians of the Mughal period are said to have attained 
their knowledge from various academies in Lahijan (Gilan), Mashhad, 
Isfahan and Shiraz. 36 Mir Muhammad Hashim, better known as Hakim 
Hashim, who later became tutor to Prince Aurangzeb and also opened 
his own madrasa at Ahmadabad, remained in the holy cities for twelve 
years to acquire knowledge. In India he was a student of Hakim Ali 
Gilani. 37 Similarly, the famous Gilani brothers attained their education 
in Iran before migrating to India. 

There exists evidence suggesting that sometimes Indian scholars 
too went to institutions in Iran for training and education in tibb. One 
such person was Ahmad Thattavi who went to Iran from Sindh and 
studied in Shiraz under the guidance of Mulla Kamaluddin Husain and 
Mulla Mirza Jan, two noted physicians of Shiraz; on completion of his 
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studies he came back to India,' 8 Muhammad Akbar Arzani, a noted 
physician under Aurangzeb and a native of Delhi, also went to Iran for 
further studies in tibb. 39 

A perusal of the Persian sources shows that medical education was 
tutor-oriented Those desirous to learn would go to a reputed physician 
and get the education from him.- Thus Hakim Ali Gilan, acquired his 
knowledge m the company of Hakimul Mulk Shamsuddin Gilan, and 
shah Fathullah Shirazi. 41 

Darush-shifa or shifakhanas (hospitals) were also run by the 
government, which employed physicians for the purpose. Accordino 
to the Bahar-iAjam, these places were buildings (makan) established 
by the rulers and nobles for the treatment of the poor and needy (ghuraba 
wa masakin). 42 

In his twelve edicts of the first regnal year, Jahangir ordained the 
establishment of hospitals in all the great cities of the empire where 
physicians were to be appointed for healing the sick. The expenses of 
these hospitals were to be met from the khalisa sharifa.** 

From a reference to a madrasa being attached to a shifakhana it 
appears that these hospitals sometimes served as medical colleges'of 
sorts. During the reign of Shahjahan, a government hospital was 
constructed at Delhi near Chowri Bazar, Tor the treatment of the 
travellers and the students (talib-i Hlman) who cured the sick" « A 
reference to a 'school of medicine' at Sirhind has already been given 
trom where, according to Fr Monserrate, 'doctors are sent out all over 
the empire'. Monserrate was probably referring to a medical college 
Another government hospital that flourished was the darush-shifa of 
Ahmadabad, where Shahjahan appointed Hakim Mir Muhammad 
Hashim as the head. 46 This hospital was meant for treating the poor 47 
and Yunani as well as Ayurvedic (tibb-i hindi) physicians and surgeons 
were appointed to treat patients. We hear of two more government 
hospitals, the darush-shifa at Aurangabad and the darush-shifa at 
Surat. 48 

Apart from government hospitals, hospitals could also be 
established by nobles. During Jahangir's reign; Saif Khan bu.lt a 
hospital complex at Jeetalpur comprising a mosque, a madrasa and a 
shifakhana which treated the poor. 4 * During the same reign. Hakim 
Al.muddin Waz.r Khan constructed a madrasa and a darush-shifa alone 
with other buildings at his native town of Chiniot in the Punjab and 
dedicated those to the residents of that town. 5 " A certain Hakim 
Muhammad Rafi opened a hawaij kadah (clinic) for the treatment of 
the poor. 51 
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Thus we see tha the Mughal scholarship and system of education 
was basically not confined only to theology or theological themes. A 
number of 'rational' subjects like medicine, zoology, botany, chemistry, 
physics, geography and gemmology were studied and taught. Secondly, 
it would be incorrect to say that the Mughal schools and colleges were 
heavily oriented towards religious education or training. Thirdly, 
education under the Mughals sought to cater to all the sections of the 
society. There were of course, madrasas and maktabs which served 
the elite sections of the society ranging from the princes and nobles to 
the 'middle-classes' like the bureaucrats and the scribes. There were 
also madrasas and chatsals (pathshalas) catering to the needs of the 
general civic population including the petty merchants. Apart from 
them, there were specialized institutes which imparted scientific 
knowledge like medicine. The Mughal education system, needless to 
say, was thus taking into account both the Hindus and the Muslims and 
subjects which dealt with matters far beyond spiritual and sacred. 
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